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3 1 8 Notes and Suggestions 

of people, who would with less murmur have paid larger amounts 
indirectly. It was not difficult to arouse wide-spread popular feel- 
ing against it, as Walpole found to his cost. On the other hand 
there can be no doubt that this form of taxation was cordially com- 
mended not only by advocates of the court, but by some of the most 
astute financial writers of the time, whose tradition Walpole was 
probably following. 

Edward Raymond Turner. 

The Electoral Vote for John Quincy Adams in 1820 

That the one vote in the electoral colleges of 1820 withheld 
from James Monroe and cast for John Quincy Adams, for Presi- 
dent, was that of William Plumer of New Hampshire is somewhat 
generally known among historical writers. The reason for Plumer's 
action is not so well known. Indeed, most historians attribute to 
him an erroneous reason. They usually state that one New Hamp- 
shire elector withheld his vote from Monroe in order to prevent 
that statesman from sharing an honor previously accorded to Wash- 
ington alone. Mr. Edward Stanwood makes a statement to this 
effect in the earlier editions (p. 70) of his History of the Presi- 
dency, but in the later editions he has corrected it (p. 118). Mc- 
Master's version is as follows : 

But when the day came for the electoral colleges to meet in their re- 
spective States, an elector in New Hampshire voted for John Quincy 
Adams. It was due to the memory of Washington, he explained, that 
no other man should share with him the honor of a unanimous election 
to the Presidency. 1 

The true reason for Plumer's action is stated in a letter that he 
wrote to his son, William Plumer, jr., on January 8, 1821, and that 
is now found in the Plumer Papers, Division of Manuscripts, 
Library of Congress. From this letter, the following extract is 
taken : " I was obliged from a sense of duty and a regard to my own 
reputation to withhold my vote from Monroe and Tompkins ; from 
the first because he had discovered a want of foresight and economy, 
and from the second because he grossly neglected his duty." 
Plumer voted for Richard Rush for Vice-President. 

Contemporary impressions of Plumer's action possess consider- 
able interest. His son, who was a representative in Congress, 
writes, 

I received many congratulations on this vote of my father, from such 
men as Randolph, Macon, and other Republicans of the old school. Not 

1 McMaster, History of the United States, IV. 518. 
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that they liked Adams (Randolph assailed him with the fury of heredi- 
tary hate) ; but they disliked Monroe, whom they regarded as having 
adopted, chiefly from the influence of Calhoun, some of the worst here- 
sies of the old Federal party. 2 

One of the New Hampshire newspapers soon after the ad- 
journment of the New Hampshire electoral college observed, 

The vote for Mr. Adams as President and Mr. Rush as Vice Presi- 
dent, was given by the late Gov. Plumer. 3 Every one who knows any- 
thing about that odd old gentleman would have guessed as much, and as 
his propensity to be singular and over-wise was probably ungovern- 
able, it is well that he voted for the man who would, on the whole, be 
most acceptable to the people of this State as the successor of Mr. 
Monroe. But this vote is to be regretted, because it will probably be 
the only one throughout the United States in opposition to the reelection 
of the present incumbent, and thus to prevent a unanimous election will 
be pronounced sheer folly. 

Before the meeting of the electoral colleges, the younger Plumer 
said to Adams that the elder Plumer had intimated that several 
electors in New Hampshire and Massachusetts were unwilling to 
vote for the re-election of Tompkins, but were disposed to vote 
for Adams as Vice-President, not with the expectation of his elec- 
tion but with a desire to draw attention to him and increase his 
prospects as a future candidate. Adams replied that he wished 
Monroe and Tompkins to be re-elected unanimously and not a 
single vote to be cast for himself, and requested Plumer to write to 
his father to this effect. Later, after the meeting of the electoral 
colleges, he said that if. there was one vote in the Union that he 
thought sure for Monroe, it was that of Plumer. He deeply re- 
gretted Plumer's action, as it implied a disapprobation of Monroe's 
administration. 5 

C. O. Paullin. 

2 William Plumer, jr., Life of William Plumer, p. 495. 

3 Meaning ex-governor. Governor Plumer did not die till 1850. 
*New Hampshire Sentinel, December 16, 1820. 

5 Memoirs of John Quincy Adams, V. 206, 279. 



